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ST. PAUL AND STOICISM 



FREDERICK CLIFTON GRANT, B.D. 
Dixon, Illinois 



The theory of a dependent relation- 
ship, one way or the other, between 
St. Paul and Stoicism is by no means a 
novelty, nor the offshoot of a recent 
scholarship. As early as the time of 
St. Jerome there was in circulation a 
series of letters purporting to be a 
correspondence between Paul and 
Seneca. The forgery dates, probably, 
from early in the fourth century; and 
its sole value is as evidence of the early 
recognition of the similarity between 
this phase of advanced paganism and 
Christianity. Of course, it was an 
effort to make Seneca dependent upon 
Christianity for his best thoughts; 
just as the Alexandrines had made 
Plato dependent upon Moses. St. 
Jerome apparently credits the letters. 
Tertullian, much earlier, had spoken of 
Seneca as "often our own." Lactan- 
tius, and others of the apologists, alluded 
to Seneca and Epictetus as nostri. This 
spurious correspondence, and the early 
patristic esteem (which more likely pro- 
duced than resulted from the forged 
letters), taken together with certain early 
mediaeval traditions, all combine to in- 
dicate the Christian appreciation of 
Stoicism and of the mental kinship be- 
tween the Apostle to the Gentiles and 
his great Stoical contemporaries. 

The old effort to relate the two, 
"Paulinism" and Stoicism, has taken a 
somewhat different form in certain recent 
works. Instead of Christianizing Seneca, 
they stoicize Paul. For examples: 



Professor Percy Gardner, on pp. 
141 f. of his Religious Experience of St. 
Paul, says: "Tarsus, where Paul was 
born, was one of the chief seats of the 
Stoic philosophy, and the apostle was 
almost as much born into the ethics of 
this sect as he was into rabbinic ways 
of argument. This was his starting- 
point, and, alike in the phrases he uses 
and his ways of regarding vice, he is 
under strong Stoic influence." Pro- 
fessor J. Weiss, in his Paul and Jesus 
(Eng. tr., p. 61), says: "In Paul we have 
constant echoes of the thought of the 
Stoa, however popular in form; we can- 
not expect that the gospel of Jesus 
should retain its original form in passing 
through the mind of his apostle." Our 
own American Professor B. W. Bacon 
writes, in The Story of Saint Paul, (p. 24): 
"Some of his [i.e., Paul's] profoundest 
and most characteristic ideas are, to say 
the least, not mainly rooted in the soil 
of Judaism, but draw their principal 
nourishment from sources directly or 
indirectly Stoic." And we are accus- 
tomed to reading, in works by writers 
of lesser eminence than these scholars, 
the claim that Paul, not having known 
our Lord, and possessing only a vague 
notion of his life and teaching — and 
that largely adapted to suit his own con- 
venience and exigency — really got his 
ideas, in theology and ethics, from 
Stoicism. 

We shall here undertake to examine 
the grounds for these claims; and ask 
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just how vitally, if at all, Paul was influ- 
enced by Stoicism. It cannot, we must 
recognize at the outset, be a matter of 
accurate knowledge. Paul, so far as we 
know, has made no "acknowledgments" 
to Stoicism, if he had any to make; 
nor has he favored that philosophy with 
a criticism of its tenets; nor did the 
Stoics ever, so far as we know, recog- 
nize Paul, except to hoot him out of the 
Areopagus in Athens with the epithet 
"Seed-gatherer!" when he attempted 
to address them. The slang phrase 
was applied to those men of small learn- 
ing who, though not pupils of any of the 
philosophic teachers, had gained a scat- 
tering knowledge of philosophic terms 
— "pickers-up of learning's crumbs" 
— and went about venting their 
doctrines. 1 The mutual relationship 
which we shall attempt to investigate 
must therefore be mainly a matter of 
conjecture; hardly dependent upon 
chronological or textual accuracy; more 
dependent upon a sympathetic under- 
standing both of the principles of 
Stoicism and of Paul's Christianity. 
Without this latter we are quite in- 
capable of forming any judgment in the 
matter. 



We cannot look to Stoicism for a 
definite dogmatic teaching. True, Stoi- 
cism was a school; but its principal 
teachings were not drawn from a book or 
a creed; rather they were the expression 
of an attitude of mind working upon the 
older and accepted dogmas of philosophy 
and common thought, seeking out its 
correlatives here and there in the think- 
ing of the age. In the course of 450 

1 Cf. Deissmann's Paulus, p. 132; Preuschen, 



years, from Zeno of Citium and the 
lectures in the Stoa Poikile, to the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius and his "Ad 
se ipsum," divers teachers arose repre- 
senting various combinations of Stoical 
tradition with the free currents rising 
in the Hellenistic culture. Few are 
the points on which the whole body of 
Stoical philosophers would have reached 
a consensus. But their distinctive and 
main point is the independence of the 
individual, his ability to rise superior 
to environment and the events of life. 
This freedom of the will, and this indi- 
vidualism, are both well expressed in the 
teaching of Epictetus — and in his life, 
quite as well as in his teaching. When 
the tyrant threatens him, "Tell me 
the secret which you possess, or I will 
put you in chains," he replies, "Man, 
what are you talking about ? Me, in 
chains? You may fetter my leg, but 
my will not even Zeus himself can over- 
power." And he quotes with admira- 
tion the saying of Socrates, "Anytus 
and Melitus can kill me, but they cannot 

hurt me If it so pleases God, so 

let it be." 

But is it not strange to call this a 
statement of the essence of Stoicism? 
This is hardly philosophy, but strong 
manly courage, good in all ages. Yet 
it was this spirit, expressing itself in 
protest against the growing fatalism, 
which gathered disciples into a school 
and generated the Stoical beliefs. These 
beliefs formed no system; the Stoical 
speculation was hardly more than, in 
certain teachers here and there, the 
academic, or devotional, extension 
of this principle of daily living into the 
sphere of metaphysics. The Stoics were 

"Acts 17:18," Handbuch z. N.T. 
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positivists and realists, on the human 
side. They cared no more for meta- 
physics than their ethics demanded. 
The Academy and Lyceum had already 
furnished the age with its metaphysics. 
Weber says, in his History of Philosophy 
(Eng. tr., p. 145): "The Stoics had no 
fixed dogmas concerning theoretical 
questions . . . . ; one might believe in 
immortality or not, without ceasing to 
be a disciple of the Stoa. What con- 
stituted the Stoic and united all the 
members of the school was the moral 
idealism which had been taught long 
before the times of Zeno by men like 
Socrates, Plato, and Antisthenes; and 
their motto was 'Virtue for Virtue's 
sake.'" In the practice of duty, virtue 
as virtue, the Stoic found the freedom 
and independence he craved, and his 
ethical highest good. What his ideal 
demanded on the speculative side rarely 
worried him. Speculation had been 
the foundation of the earlier schools of 
philosophy: and it had had no practical 
results. Stoicism was the serious grap- 
pling with the problem of actual practical 
virtue — how to attain it in daily life; 
the positive act of a man taking himself 
in hand, looking himself squarely in the 
face, examining his own character, 
finding out his faults; the determined 
effort, not to know what virtue essen- 
tially is, nor why virtue is virtue, but 
to gel virtue, to be virtuous. In this 
movement, theology and metaphysics 
had no inherent part. 

And yet, the greater lights of the 
school, the more spiritual or devout, 
did look to a wider horizon; not as the 
necessary premise to their code, but 
either as the more or less logical exten- 
sion of its implications, or else in line 



with the religiousness of the age. "The 
gods were dead" — I think it was Lucian 
who made the announcement. Anyhow, 
long before Lucian's time, the gods of 
popular religion had begun to lose their 
power over the imagination of the mass 
of Greeks. What devotion remained was 
coming to be spent upon the goddesses 
'AvdyKr] and Tv^, Fate and Luck — as 
utterly pernicious principles of belief, 
or objects of worship, as could be 
devised. And, to fill the breach left by 
the decay of polytheism (in part the 
work of Stoicism itself, but more the 
effect of political changes, in the conse- 
quent widening of horizons), and against 
the popular fatalism and magic, the 
better spirits of the age turned to mysti- 
cism, to a spiritual, though pantheistic, 
view of the universe and God and of 
man as related to both. Professor 
Wendland says, in his Hellenistisck- 
Romische Kultur (p. 61), summing up the 
first two hundred years of Hellenism: 
"One cannot call this period irreligious. 
The stamp of the first two centuries of 
Hellenism is certainly Rationalism; but 
there were not lacking religious under- 
currents. The religious need of men 
was seeking a new means to its satisfac- 
tion and new gods. The oriental and 
Egyptian cults made steady advance. 
The influx of new gods and the repudia- 
tion of the old went parallel. The reli- 
gious tendency of philosophy, given it by 
Poseidonios, and Augustus' attempt at a 
religious reformation, were the forerun- 
ners of a religious reaction, which, increas- 
ing mightily in volume in the second 
half of the period, gave to the following 
development its fundamental direction." 
In this religious tendency, we can see 
the working of the Stoics. And it was 
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their search for actual virtue which led 
them into religion. "They pursued 
science for the sake of life; truth, in so 
far as it is good and useful; the search 
for the first cause of being, in order to 
discover the final goal of life. Wisdom, 
i.e., theoretical and practical virtue, 
is the goal. Theoretical virtue consists 
in thinking correctly and in having 
correct notions of the nature of things; 
but practical virtue, which consists in 
right living and in acting according to 
reason, is the highest type of virtue, 
the goal aimed at by theoretical virtue, 
which is but a means. Whatever does 
not tend to make us better, and has no 
influence on our impulses and actions, is 
indifferent or bad. Logic, metaphysics, 
and the sciences have no raison d'etre 
except in so far as they are of practical 
value. They introduce us to the study 
of ethics, and this gives them their 
importance in the teachings of the 
school." 1 

We find Stoicism to be, then, not a 
system, either ethical or theological or 
metaphysical, speculatively; but a mood, 
an attitude, a spirit tending religiously, 
which renders a comparison of Paulin- 
ism and Stoicism of extreme difficulty. 
The physics and metaphysics, sometimes 
called Stoical — as if they were dis- 
tinctive of the school — are little more 
than the adoption of the current Hera- 
clitean ideas, which had held scientific 
sway for nearly two centuries, by the 
earlier teachers of the Stoics (the First 
Stoa). Others, especially the later 
Stoics, took Aristotle's physics as their 
basis, thinking of the world as an animal, 
£<2ov. There was no distinctive specu- 
lative physics among the Stoics; they 

1 Weber, op. cit., p. 141. ' Cf. Hicks, ' 



adopted various current theories; they 
themselves were moralists. Heraclitus 
taught that the basis of all things is fire; 
that the universe arises from and returns 
to fire, and is, at the moment, fire in 
process of transformation. He identi- 
fies the soul or life (ifoxn) with fire; puri- 
fied, it is to return to earth, as fire. The 
elder Stoics took this materialistic teach- 
ing — as the current science — and spiritual- 
ized it. As represented by them, the 
foundation of Heraclitean physics took 
this form: the world was originally 
created out of irvtvfux (which was origi- 
nally a medical term), or <f>\6£, as they 
sometimes called it, and passes through 
periods of growth and decay, in continual 
metamorphosis. The primal Pneuma 
is both God and the world, making Hera- 
clitus' materialism pantheistic. Things, 
phenomena, are developed by "seed- 
ideas," (A.dyoi a~1repfw.Ti.K0i); for the 
Pneuma, "soul of the world," from 
which these logoi spermatikoi are derived, 
is intelligent — which Heraclitus' Law 
need not have been. The Pneuma 
holds all things together, is in stones, 
metal, etc., explaining continuity and 
numerical identity. The warmth of 
earth is one of the last vestiges of the 
creative Pneuma. The growth and de- 
cay, heating and cooling, produced in 
the world the various stages and classes 
of phenomena, which were represented, 
borrowing the figure from astronomy, as 
layers and rings around the earth.' 

This materialistic spiritualism would 
be no stumbling-block to men who came 
from Eastern soil, whence the elder 
Stoics seem to have come. A concrete 
spiritualism seems to have been the 
highest reach of which the oriental 
Stoics," Encyc. Brit.", XXV, 942. 
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imagination was capable. Forgetting 
this, "it would be easy enough for us to 
point out the contradictions in these 
theories, to contrast the moral idealism 
of the Stoics with the thoroughgoing 
realism of their ontology." 1 But Stoi- 
cism was not science, but morals; the 
"moral idealism" was the essential 
thing. And their "realism" was the 
result, merely, of an endeavor to bring 
the religion of virtue for virtue's sake 
into contact with the current "scien- 
tific" ideas. It was thus that their 
pantheistic physics and their ethics came 
together in the phrase, "Live according 
to nature": £,rjv Kara. <j>vo-iv. 

They themselves, asked to define what 
philosophy meant to them, would doubt- 
less have replied: "Knowledge, so far 
as it can be realized in virtuous action, 
the learning of virtue by exercise and 
effort and training." 2 So identical is 
"the rare and priceless wisdom" of our 
search with virtue that philosophy — as 
logic, physics, ethics (according to the 
current division of the subject)— has en- 
tirely to do with virtue; these, logic, 
etc., are "virtues"; and ethics is their 
crown and chief. 

Zeno used another term taken from 
Heraclitus and already in use among the 
Cynics. He had come to Athens at the 
end of the fourth century and visited all 
the schools; for a while he was a Cynic, 
and from the Cynics he borrowed the 
doctrine of the Logos. The Cynics had 
added to the ordinary Heraclitean 
meaning of the term. To Heraclitus, it 
meant merely the orderly principle in 
the universe. To the Cynics, this be- 
came the name for the ethical and 
psychological principle in man. And 
1 Weber, op. cit., p. 146. * Hicks, p. 943 



Zeno made it the reason which is both 
the law and the conscious director of 
the universe — the ethical and psycho- 
logical principle of the Cosmos ! That is, 
he put the word to a wider use; and it 
afforded a further step in the spiritualiz- 
ing of the Heraclitean physics. The 
Logos is the unifying principle in the 
world of men, just as the fiery Pneuma is 
the cohesive principle in Nature. But 
there was no distinct dualism between 
Logos and Pneuma as world-principles. 
Rather, "Logos" seems to have sup- 
planted "Pneuma" in the terminology 
of the Middle Stoa; and its prevalence 
is an indication of the importance laid 
upon the intellectual life — the ideal 
of intelligence supplanting the ideal 
elemental physical power. Also, this 
development was the expression in 
Stoicism of one mighty tendency of the 
age, the tendency toward humanism, and 
the ideal of humanity. "They called 
the human reason Aoyos, the name 
given to that divine power whose offshoot 
the human Xo'yos is; it was purely intel- 
lectually conceived by the Stoa, which 
saw in the emotions errors of under- 
standing. The Xoyoi through which 
the man becomes a £<?ov koivwikw, 
is also the creative principle of society. 
Upon it rests the bringing together 
of all rational beings, gods and men, 
into one immense community." 3 
Whence came the notion this word was 
adopted to express? "The Stoa found 
the adequate expression for the world- 
view of the new (Hellenistic) period." 4 
It is always a question how much a 
school of philosophy is the extension of 
the viewpoint and teaching of its 
founder, or even of his main principles, 

3 Wendland, op. cit., p. 16. 4 Ibid. 
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rather than an expression of a certain 
temper of the age in which the school 
flourishes. At any rate, Stoicism was 
the efficient exponent of the new cos- 
mopolitanism. Most of the Stoics avow- 
edly made the world (olnov [iwrj) their 
fatherland — the good their kindred, the 
bad their enemies. Cosmopolitanism 
and democracy were in the air, and 
found their best representatives in the 
Stoic moralists. Epictetus strongly re- 
bukes a man for impatience with his 
slave, and bases his rebuke on an appeal 
to brotherhood; "Slave yourself, will 
you not bear with your own brother, 
who has Zeus for his progenitor, and is 
like a son from the same seed and of 
the same descent from above?" It is 
needless to say, Plato or even Socrates 
could never have spoken these words, or 
taken this position on the treatment of a 
slave. 

Speculatively, as far as speculation 
was pushed, this Logos-nature, "the 
rational part" — as, later, Marcus 
Aurelius called it — was the ground and 
explanation of the universal-democratic 
feeling of the age. It seemed to strike 
men all of a sudden, as a truth too long 
overlooked (as indeed it had been), 
that barbarians and slaves had souls 
and were men. The Logos-hypothesis 
voiced this new truth, that that which 
makes men human also makes them 
social, and vice versa; and that that 
which is rational in man is rational also 
throughout the whole universe. Thus 
cosmology, which always interested the 
Greek mind, was merged in a way into 
anthropology. "Through the public 
medium of the Middle Stoa, through 
Cicero, Seneca, and the whole teaching 

1 Ibid., p. 17. 



of known and forgotten moralists, have 
the ideas of humanity and cosmopolitan- 
ism been made effective to the widest 
circle, and even to the present day. 
Man and woman, Greek and barbarian, 
f reedman and slave were embraced under 
the common concept of humanity. 
And the Stoic preaching .... of hu- 
man dignity contributed to the leveling 
and equalization of social contrasts, and 
also to the elevation of the position of 
woman." 1 This teaching of the Middle 
Stoa lay latent in Zeno's first work, on 
the Politeia; but it also lay latent in the 
outcome of the battle of Issus. It is 
hard to imagine any philosophy making 
this great contribution spontaneously and 
in independence of its period in history. 
Zeno of Citium, a colony on the island 
of Cyprus, came to Athens in 304 B.C. 
He was of Phoenician origin or extrac- 
tion, it is probable. All of the great 
teachers succeeding him seem to have 
been men of the East. Thus, though 
Stoicism arose on Hellenic soil, from 
lectures delivered in a public place in 
Athens, and although the Stoics reckoned 
themselves one of the Socratic schools, 
yet it is scarcely to be considered a 
product of purely Greek intellect, but 
rather as the first fruits of that inter- 
action between East and West which 
followed the conquests of Alexander. 
For instance, one of its strongholds was 
located at Tarsus in Cilicia, on the very 
frontier and fast-disappearing boundary 
line between East and West. And as it 
spread far and wide, it took special hold 
in towns where Greek, Roman, and 
Oriental met and mingled, as Syracuse, 
Carthage, Rome; it reached even to the 
town in Spain whence Seneca came. 
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By the time it reached Rome (Panae- 
tius, 175-112 B.C., marks this event), 
Stoicism was a religion, and successfully 
supplanted the older religious thought 
among the educated classes. It was 
never a thoroughly popular religion. It 
lacked the prerequisites to becoming 
popular. It was rationalistic, and had 
no myths, no rites, no creed. But it was 
the nourishment and stay of many of the 
greater personalities of later Rome. Its 
chief glory is in having influenced, and 
influenced for good, certain great spirits 
in a time of intense stress and strain. 
"The Middle Stoa brought into con- 
sciousness the highest moral ideal of 
the educated Romans, and effectively 
preached it; it gave the impulse toward 
making religion spiritual, a thing of the 

inner life The church found the 

conscience of the educated dominated 
by Stoic religiousness." 1 

II 

Among others who are supposed to 
have been influenced by Stoicism is 
Paul. No man traveling the Hellenistic 
world could very well escape contact 
with the foremost moral philosophy of 
the age — no writer or thinker, certainly. 
But to account for a deeper, more 
fundamental influence of Stoicism upon 
Paul, it is held that this philosophy 
entered into his earliest education and 
affected his earliest years, in Tarsus. 
Wendland says (p. 140): "His educa- 
tion was certainly, without doubt, the 
Jewish- theological; but the Hellenistic- 
Roman world lay before his eyes from 
the first. It is safe to say that even in 
his youth in Tarsus he learned Greek 
and read the Bible in the Greek tongue — 



with the language came the Greek ideas 
— and that he had seen Greek life." 
From his father he received the Roman 
citizenship, which dignity he felt keenly; 
he knew the Roman law and how to use 
it. His appreciation of the Roman 
government and its ideal was strong. 
This must have been due to his early 
years in Tarsus. But what influence 
Stoicism, strongly centered in Tarsus, 
had upon him, is more of a conjecture 
Pfleiderer holds that "Paul would not 
need to visit the lecture-rooms of the 
Stoic teachers in order to become ac- 
quainted with the Stoic philosophy of 
life. This, in the practical popular 
form in which we know it from Seneca 
and Epictetus, was daily set forth in the 
streets and markets of the town by the 
popular orators, who called themselves 
philosophers (Cynics), 'Soul-doctors,' 
'Messengers of Truth.' The Stoic phi- 
losophy was at that time the religion of 
the thoughtful, of the seekers, of the 
progressive elements in Greco-Roman 
society. How could it remain unknown 
to a keen-eyed Jewish boy or youth in 
Tarsus, however narrowly Jewish and 
strictly Pharisaic the spirit of his 
parents' house might be?" 2 Surely the 
young Saul could not have been ignorant 
of the famous teacher Athenodorus, the 
preceptor of Augustus, one of the glories 
of his native city. 

But it is hard to imagine a Jew who 
claimed to be a Pharisee, of the strictest 
sect of his nation, the son of a Pharisee, 
and a Pharisee all his life, going about 
Tarsus as a boy and stopping to listen 
to the propagandists preaching on the 
corners. It would have been a truancy 
inexcusable in the eyes of a strict 



1 Op. cit., p. 4. 



1 Primitive Christianity, I, 41. 
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Pharisaic father, especially the Pharisaic 
father of a son destined for a theological 
education. This is surely a slender 
premise upon which to base the con- 
clusions which Professor Pfleiderer draws 
in support of his hypothesis of Paul's 
dependence upon Stoic teaching for his 
ethical and human ideals! It is no 
whit easier a conjecture than the one 
that Paul attended the Stoic schools. 
How could a child pick up street-corner 
sermons and mold them into a consistent 
ethical teaching, especially a child 
brought up in the atmosphere of 
prejudice — of others' prejudice against 
himself as a Jew, of his own anti-Gentile 
prejudice ? 

Any indebtedness of Paul to the Greek 
schools of Tarsus seems precluded by a 
consideration of his style. A French 
writer, Father Prat, points this out in 
his Theologie de St. Paul (p. 20): "At 
the age of five years the Jewish child 

frequented the school But it 

was not from the rhetoricians that Paul 
learned the elements of letters. His 
Greek is not the Greek of the schools; 
it is a language picked up by usage, 
haphazard in conversation, vivacious, 
full of imagery, picturesque [rather 
than imaginative, he might have added], 
admirable in expression, originality, and 
movement, but a stranger to the precepts 
of professional grammarians." And on 
p. 23 he adds, "The learning of St. Paul 
is not bookish." If his Greek is not the 
Greek of the schools, still it is not 
thoroughly Septuagint. It is rather 
the colloquial Koine picked up by a 
theologically minded Jewish tent-maker. 

At the age of fifteen, probably, Saul 
was sent to Jerusalem to sit at the feet 
1 Prat, op. tit., p. 27. ' Weinel, St. Paul, 



of Gamaliel, the purest Pharisee of the 
day. "The Jewish .... instruction 
was exclusively religious. Mathematics, 
geography, profane history, philosophy 
— all this was non-existent for the ortho- 
dox Jew. He had only morals, the 
positive law, and the sacred history: 
and the Bible was all this." 1 "All 
the learning of the youthful Saul was 
interpretation of Scripture." 3 How, 
consciously or unconsciously, the great 
ideas of Stoicism could have survived 
in Saul's mind — supposing that they 
had been previously absorbed — in an 
environment such as this, is hard to see. 

For a time, "he returns to Tarsus, 

a mature man It is then 

[so Prat assumes] that he notices the 
baseness and absurdity of the pre- 
tended philosophers who made a pro- 
fession of vending wisdom, their in- 
trigues, their mean jealousies, their 
insults, their greediness for gain, .... 
their secret corruption, their insupport- 
able pride raised over a vast abyss of 
ignorance. The portrait which we trace 
in the Epistle to the Romans of these 
false teachers called wise has less the 
air of a copy from memory than of a 
picture drawn after nature." Whether 
or not the Stoic preachers justified this 
picture, there can be little doubt that 
it is a correct representation of Paul's 
opinion. He had little use for the 
" philosophers." In one epistle he warns 
his readers, "Beware lest any man 
deceive you with philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the elements of the world." 3 

Supposing chance infiltrations of 
Stoicism acquired in youth — stray 
words from street-corner sermons — had 



p. 56. 



'Col. 2:8; cf. I Cor. 1:26-31. 
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survived his Jerusalem education and 
rabbinic tempering, still as a missionary, 
out in the world, meeting philosophers 
here and there, his repugnance for 
philosophy would more than ever have 
stiffened his resistance. After his un- 
successful effort to win over the Areopa- 
gus, he writes in dejection his determina- 
tion "to know nothing henceforth save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified." 

Ill 

But barring a direct and conscious 
influence of Stoicism upon Paul, we need 
not be hindered in looking for remoter 
points of contact. Paul certainly was 
not a Stoic. Most of his principles 
were diametrically opposed and utterly 
alien to Stoicism. But the effects of 
Stoicism were in the air. The general 
culture and thought of the times, to which 
Stoicism as well as other movements 
contributed, may have influenced him. 
The philosophy of the day was wide- 
spread. This philosophy, as we have 
said, was not to be found only in the 
speculative theories of the elect few, but 
was a popular possession. It took the 
place of religion, in the decadence of the 
old worships, among those uninfluenced 
by the thought of the mystery-religions. 
It was not only philosophy, it was phi- 
losophy of life, it told men how to live. 
It may have been through the spirit of 
the times that Stoicism influenced Paul. 

It is probable that Pfleiderer is the 
chief exponent of the view that Paul 
was dependent upon Stoicism. We 
shall attempt to sum up and consider the 
parallels which he draws between Paul 
and Seneca, in Vol. I of his Primitive 
Christianity, and which he adduces in 
support of this view: 



i. It is said that Paul took his pessi- 
mistic view of the world from the Stoics. 
I think it is regrettable that Pfleiderer 
has made Seneca the representative of 
Stoicism. Seneca was Paul's contempo- 
rary; but we have no means of knowing 
how much of Seneca is original — how 
much is purely the work of his own 
literary genius — and how much is drawn 
from the older Stoicism, preached in the 
markets; some of Seneca's best things 
are really Plato's. And certainly this 
literary pessimism of Seneca's, which 
was reproduced in the sweet melancholy 
of Marcus Aurelius, we do not find in 
Epictetus. He is courageous and mili- 
tant on every page. How much of this 
is characteristic of the school, and not 
chargeable to the literary viewpoint of 
the whole post-Augustan age, is at least 
a question for consideration. 

But to compare Paul and Seneca: 
Pfleiderer cites I Cor. 7 : 29 ff . But 
what is this? Eschatology! If pessi- 
mistic antecedents were to be sought out 
for Paul, they could be found in plenty 
in the literature of late Judaism, among 
the apocalyptic writers. It was then- 
paradoxical ground of hope in the 
approaching Judgment and Restora- 
tion of Israel. Seneca counsels (Ad 
Marc. x. n), "Therefore we snould love 
our friends and wives and children .... 
(and make the most of life), for death 
is at hand." Paul, feeling that the 
Lord is at hand, draws exactly the oppo- 
site conclusion: "For the fashion of this 
world passeth away. And I would have 
you free from cares." Pfleiderer also 
refers to Rom. 3:9s.; but this 
pessimism — "all have sinned; there 
is not one righteous" — is mainly a quo- 
tation from the Psalter; it is a feeling 
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that had expressed itself long before in 
Jewish literature, especially among the 
prophets and psalmists. It is not a 
pessimism forced on the mind by the 
specter of death, but a sadness born of a 
religious view of the world confronted 
with the actual state of moral affairs. 

2. The tracing of evil to an inner, 
rather than to an outer, source. — Pneiderer 
cites Seneca, Ep. i. 4; "Why do we 
deceive ourselves ? Evil is not without 
us, it has its seat within us, in our in- 
ward part. And therefore it is that we 
come so hardly to healing, because we 
know not that we are sick." But it is 
safe to say that the Fifty-first Psalm was 
known to Paul long before he had heard 
of Stoicism. And if not the teaching 
of Jesus (" Not that which entereth into 
a man defileth him"), then the experi- 
ence recorded in the seventh chapter 
of Romans had taught Paul where lies 
the source of sin. It is curious to note 
that Pneiderer speaks of Stoicism as 
"a morality which led a man to look 
into his heart and freed him from the 
outer world with its allurements and 
terrors," 1 when at the same time he 
gives us the two excerpts from Seneca 
just quoted! Was this the Stoical 
freedom ? 

Seneca looked upon death as the 
termination of the struggle between the 
soul and its imprisoning body, an event 
which he could bring about whenever 
he chose (Ep. lxv. 23; cii. 21 f.). But 
Paul abhorred suicide; and would not 
have seen in death any gain whatever 
without "the redemption of the body" 
(Rom. 8:23, 18); it was not the easiest 
retreat from the conflict, but was itself 
to be triumphed over, as Christ had 

1 Op. cit., 1, 58. * Ibid., pp. 



conquered it. At most, it was "depart- 
ing to be with Christ." 

3. Cosmopolitanism. 2 — But Paul's cos- 
mopolitanism is an inference from his 
religious principles. It would seem that 
he consciously felt this; that in giving 
up his Jewish prerogatives, he had done 
so in obedience to Christ; for he always 
states his "cosmopolitanism" as in 
Christ; e.g., Col. 3:10, 11: "Ye .... 
have put on the new man .... where 
there cannot be Greek and Jew, cir- 
cumcision and uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bondman, freeman; 
but Christ is all, and in all." Paul was 
no democrat. He realized the sweeping 
universalism of his religion, is all. 

How effective had been the Stoical 
cosmopolitanism? Long before, one of 
the old philosophers had called himself 
"a citizen of the world." Terence had 
written his oft-quoted saying, "I am a 
man, and therefore nothing human is 
alien to me." But that had not made of 
philosophy a world-embracing religion. 
The Stoic "universalism" seems to have 
been a recognition of the facts pressed 
home upon the age, that all men are 
possessed of the rights of reason; beyond 
that, it was merely a figure of speech, 
derived from the democracy of the age. 
But Paul derives it as a fact from his 
faith in salvation. Stoicism had no 
gospel to make universal; Paul had a 
gospel which, rightly understood, was 
universal. The great religious universal- 
ism of the day came not from the Stoa 
and lecture-room, but from the Eastern 
religions. They seemed ever bent upon 
conquering the world, Hellenistic Rome 
as well as Asia. After the Diaspora, 
even Judaism endeavored to adopt a 

, 48-49- 
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universalistic outlook. The oriental 
cults, being individualistic, and not 
national or racial, religions, promised 
something for all men. 

4. The need for a human ideal. 1 — But 
how much did a human ideal mean to 
Paul? "The measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ" (Eph. 4:13) is 
not an individual ideal, but the ideal of 
the church, his body. A kind of "hero- 
worship" of the Stoical type seems not 
to have been foreign to the Jews, as 
Ben Sirach and the Epistle to the He- 
brews testify to it. But it seems never 
to have taken hold of Paul. He never 
appeals to Old Testament examples as, 
for instance, does the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in the catalogue of the heroes 
of faith. Christ was all things to him; 
and even Christ was not a human ideal — 
"though we have known him after the 
flesh, yet know we him so no longer." 

5. The world-spirit; the Pneuma.— 
But what would this Stoical doctrine 
have meant to Paul ? To him, the spirit 
of this world is the devil. And as for 
living "according to nature," nature 
seems never to have impressed him; 
certainly not to the extent to which it 
impressed our Lord. 

6. And as for freedom of spirit, or 
the dignity of human worth, these terms 
meant little to him. "God is no 
respecter of persons" had been the in- 
grained prophetic axiom of his ancestral 
religion. Always he called himself 
"Christ's slave." The only "freedom" 
he knew was freedom in Christ— from 
the law of sin and death. "Human 
nature," to his mind, had lost all dignity; 



it was corrupt and perverted; the 
" natural man " was a wreck. Contrast, 
for the sake of seeing how variously the 
gospel of "freedom" could be taught, 
Seneca and Paul in their treatment of 
the ills of life. "What then," says 
Seneca, "is it death, bonds, fire, all the 
shafts of fortune, that the sage will fear ? 
Not he. He knows that all these are 
not real but only apparent evils. He 
regards them all as mere terrors to 
human life." 2 Entirely different is the 
feeling of Paul: "Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ ? Shall tribu- 
lation, or anguish, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 
Nay; in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him that loved 
us." "The philosopher rises above 
calamity by firmness of resolve; the 
Christian soars above it on the wings of 
love." 3 "The type of Christianity rep- 
resented by Paul is one of conversion 
and redemption; the ethical system 
connected with it is accordingly one 
supernaturally inspired." 4 

Professor Weiss follows up his state- 
ment (which we quoted in beginning) 
that "in Paul we have constant echoes 
of the thought of the Stoa," by giving 
a list of words used by Paul which re- 
ceived their meaning from Stoical usage, 
borrowed from the terminology of that 

School: TrVtvp.a.TiKOS, lj/v\LKOS, (TapKlKOi; 
voovptva Kadoparai (Rom. 1 : 20) ; vovi 
(Rom. 7:23-25); o-wetSrjo-is; <£v<ris 
(I Cor. 1 1 : 14) ; djrtptoTraoTcos (I Cor. 
7:35; cf. Epict. i. 29, 59; ii. 21, 22; 

Hi. 22, 63); Ouoryp, dtOTt)%; a<f>0apo-la, 

dtSiov, aoparov — characteristic signs of 



1 Op. cit., pp. 56-57. 

2 P. Gardner, Religious Experience of St. Paul, p. 142. 

3 Ibid. « J. Weiss, Paul and Jesus, Eng. tr., p. no. 
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the idea of God; delicate distinctions 
like fiop</>^ and o-^^io, f«Ta/xo/3(£oO(r(?eu 
and /«Ta<rx»7/MiTi£eo , &u, fidpcjWcris; avTa- 
pKiys (Phil. 4: ii, 12); "Freedom" (I Cor. 
9:19; Gal. 5:13); vixav (Rom. 8:37; 
I Cor. 6:7, 12) — words either coined 
or popularized by the Stoa. Grant 
this; but we also find a number of 
these words to have been in common 
use, with the meaning Paul evidently 
attaches to them, from the times of 
Homer or at least Plato (a good lexicon 
will sufficiently demonstrate this) ; several 
are found in the LXX and in the Book 
of Wisdom, both of which were certainly 
known to Paul; but grant that the 
popularization or the coinage of some of 
them, if not all, is due to the Stoa. 
What does it prove? Dependence of 
Paul upon the Stoa for the ideas he 
wished to convey by them ? We cannot 
see that it does. 1 

It is not to be doubted that Stoicism 
had contributed to the language of the 
day. Zeno died in 260, Chrysippus in 
210. Stoicism had put in almost three 
centuries of activity, contributing to the 
life, thought, and language of the Hellen- 
istic world. The Stoa probably affected 
more or less the form of every man's 
thought in the Greco-Roman world. It 
doubtless affected the form of Paul's 
thought and his vocabulary, as that of a 
man widely traveling the heart of the 



him to have heard and used these terms 
from boyhood (though we do not see 
any strong reason why he should have 
done so), there had been two centuries 
for the language of the Stoa to permeate 
to some degree the entire atmosphere 
of Cilician Tarsus. Everyone there, 
certainly, if not in the whole Roman 
Empire, might be unconsciously using 
Stoic terms, just as many very popular 
terms of today — for instance, "evolu- 
tion," " mind-cure "—are commonly used 
by persons lacking the most rudimentary 
scientific training. (And these terms 
are only recently in vogue.) Granting 
that Paul used these particular terms 
with the specialized meanings given 
them by the Stoa, does it then follow 
that the Stoa affected the essence of his 
Gospel, or even the essential form of 
his expression of it ? 3 

Weiss further says (p. 68), speaking 
of the Christology of Colossians, chap. 1, 
that it is "unintelligible apart from the 
influence of the Stoic Logos-doctrine." 
But where do we find an iota of direct 
evidence that the Stoics thought of the 
Logos as a person, or in personal terms ? 
Stoicism would make no suggestion to 
Paul to identify our Lord and this Logos. 
If he adopted the Stoic Logos-doctrine 
to express what he conceived to be the 
relation of Christ to the entire universe, 
as Creator and End, as the rational 
principle holding together all existence, 
p. 156) credits most 



Empire. Or even if we must imagine 

1 It is to be noted that Professor Wendland (Hell.-Rom. Kultur, 2d ed., 
of these terms to the mystery-religions! 

* Weiss compares (p. 116) the Stoic maxim, ?ire<r0ai rots 0tots, and Eph. 5 : 1, "Be ye therefore 
imitators of God, as beloved children." But against the inference which he obviously would urge 
may be cited our Lord's words recorded in Matt. 5:48, "Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect." And Paul's "walk in love" is certainly not the Stoical teaching on 
this point. Love as the fulfilment of the Law (Rom. 13 : 8-10) is wholly un-Stoical; just as " Christ 
in you " is utterly un-Hellenic. And if, further, it be urged that I Cor. 1 5 : 28 — God is to be " all in 
all" at last — is Stoical, it may also be pointed out that this is Jewish messianic doctrine. 
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that is another matter. He would only 
be adopting the current philosophical- 
scientific terminology, popular and well 
known. For nearly five centuries, the 
Logos-theory had been in some form or 
other the basis of cosmology in many 
schools, especially the schools in the 
eastern half of the Mediterranean world. 
If Paul had picked up only the very 
slightest acquaintance with scientific 
terms, he would have known of this 
theory. 

But Paul seems closer, in many 
points — especially in his Logos-doctrine 
— to the thought of the Wisdom school in 
Jewish culture; or closer even to his 
great contemporary, Philo of Alexandria, 
than to the Stoa. It would be hard 
indeed to understand Paul without 
Philo; much harder than to under- 
stand him without recourse to Stoicism. 1 
That Philo and the Book of Wisdom 
have obligations to the Stoa is prob- 
able — Philo incontestably has. But 
these also witness to the widespread 
influence of Stoical terms without an un- 
derstanding or acceptance of the full 
meaning which the Stoa had attached 
to them, the influence of Stoic terms 
minus their full Stoic connotations. 
There was a certain risk of misunder- 
standing in the popularization of phi- 
losophy. Dio Chrysostom says that 
"boys and fishermen were the only ones 
to listen to the Cynic street-preachers in 
Alexandria." The speculative side of 
philosophy was by no means at a parallel 
with the ethical, in the Jewish race. 
Speculation was a novelty among the 



Hellenists, the Jews of the Diaspora; 
but ethics was the old-time glory of 
their race. Here Paul and Philo stand 
in the same category, as Hellenist 
Jews, "thinking Hebrew, speaking 
Greek." Philo has been justly accused 
of taking over Platonism without really 
understanding it. The same charge 
could be brought against him in his 
adoption of Stoicism, or, rather, of Stoic 
terminology. The lines connecting Paul 
and Stoicism do not run short and direct, 
one to the other; but spread out widely 
through the general culture and speech of 
the Hellenistic world, leavened by three cen- 
turies of Stoic and Platonic philosophy 
through the labors of unnamed and un- 
numbered teachers, by still more centuries 
of Heraclitean science; and only begin to 
converge after they have passed into that 
nebulous haze of syncretistic thought which 
characterized the Jewish Diaspora, which 
vitally influenced the Wisdom school, and, 
also, produced the philosopher Philo. 

IV 

The Hellenistic age saw the popu- 
larization of philosophy. It was the 
conscious aim of the Stoa, as of other 
schools, to effect this. Philosophy and 
speculation were in the air; the language 
of the schools entered the language of 
daily life, risking, in doing so, the loss 
of its particular philosophical connota- 
tions. The age which saw, in its last 
period, a type like the porter in Kings- 
ley's Hypatia; when everyone in the 
great intellectual centers was an ardent 
propagandist of some philosophy or 



'That is, to understand Paul's personality, not his Epistles. Both Paul and Philo were 
Hellenists; both were dependent on the haggadic interpretation of Scripture; both were influenced 
by the Wisdom school. Though neither was dependent on the other, they arose in similar en- 
vironments, representing two similar, though distinct, phases of the Diaspora. 
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other; when "the very barbers put 
Arianism to music and called themselves 
theologians"; 1 this age, before its cul- 
ture had gone to seed and fizzled out 
in grotesques, must already have been, 
by the middle of our first century, accus- 
tomed to philosophy and philosophical 
language entering its everyday affairs. 
Paul, the traveler and Roman citizen, 
could hardly have avoided contact with 
Stoicism in some sort. It would reach 
him through the current of intellectual 
and moral culture in which he found 
himself; which he must in part absorb, 
even in order to affect — just as every 
man must be influenced by his environ- 
ment; just as every man who hopes to 
influence his contemporaries must have 
something in common with them. In 
what diluted form Stoicism was present 
in the general culture, we can only 
conjecture; but we would have slight 
reason, if the Pauline Epistles were 
our only documents, to suppose that it 
formed a strong element in the solution. 
It had contributed to affecting the 
general thought of the time, giving 
it a vocabulary of moral terms. Closer 
than this it does not seem to have come, 
nor to have had the chance to come, to 
Paul. Popular, semi-philosophical lan- 
guage may have come to his hand and 

'Hart, The Hope of Catholick Judaism, p. 23. 



may have helped him in forming, in 
expressing, his theology. It did not 
contribute to its ground. 

We can hardly fail to see in Stoicism a 
moral leavening of men's minds and of 
the society about them which is to Chris- 
tian eyes the working of God's Spirit in 
preparing the world for the gospel. We 
cannot but appreciate the grandeur of 
some of the Stoic ideals and principles. 
We can never cease to note their likeness 
to Christian ideals and principles. It 
was the Christianity of the world before 
it knew Christ, as St. Augustine said. 
We can confess this even while we deny 
any considerable historical dependence 
of the one upon the other. If one holds 
that God really works in history, it is of 
deeper significance that they were inde- 
pendent of each other. And if religion 
and morality be one thing reached out 
for by all minds throughout time and 
the world, if the moral ideal is a universal 
reality, it is quite possible for Paul and 
the Stoics to have aimed toward a com- 
mon center, working in the same period, 
the same atmosphere, though from differ- 
ent points of view and approach. They 
may easily have done so without in the 
least recognizing each other. That has 
happened both before and since. And 
that happens also today. 



